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AT DEADLINE 
By R. L. P. 


In these days when newsmen are hav- 
ing to deal with censors and military 
and civil brass hats in efforts to get 
news and then get it through, we got 
a big kick out of this yarn sent to “At 
Deadline” by Steve McDonough, Asso- 
ciated Press science reporter: 

“During the time that the American 
marines were policing Nicaraugua,” 
Steve begins, “an AP man, Bob Pick- 
ens got through the G-2 (Intelligence) 
files a story about two American mil- 
itary surgeons being sent to the aid of 
Sandino’s rebel forces. 

“The day that the story was pub- 
lished, Gen. LeJeune, commandant of 
the Marine Corps, summoned Pickens 
into his office to read the riot act and 
the Articles of War to him. (Or at 
least so Bob expected.) When Bob 
walked in, there were about a dozen 
aides to the General lined up around 
the room. It looked like a court mar- 
tial. 

“The General started off with: ‘Now 
look here, young man, what do you 
mean by .. .’ 

“Pickens tossed his hat on the desk, 
sat down in a chair and said: ‘You 
look here, General. I'm not “Young 
Man” to you. I’m Mr. Pickens, of the 
Associated Press. Just what did you 
want to see me about?’ 

“The General,” McDonough adds, 
“almost had apoplexy, but when he 
recovered he demanded the name of 
Pickens’ informant. Bob replied 
calmly, ‘Newspapermen don’t talk, 
General, they listen. And I'll see you 
in hell until hell freezes over before 
I'd tell you the source of that story!’” 

Boy, that’s telling the General, we’d 
say! 

And thanks, Steve, for sending it 
along. Anyone have similar yarns of 
reporter’s retorts? We'd like to have 
them! 

a 


Now, to best “head work” of the 
month. The heads submitted were not 
as numerous as those sent in last 
month, but we believe they were just 
as good. See what you think—and 
clip out some good examples from 
your own paper or area. 

Just to prove that we don’t feel that 
all the good heads are written in met- 
ropolitan newsrooms we'll start this 
month’s parade with one sent by E. C. 

[Concluded on page 19) 
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I Cover the Movie Front— 


Reporters Assigned to Hollywood 
Have Longest Beat in the World 





Paul Harrison 


Lpwwt suppose that I was encum- 
bered by very many illusions when I 
left the Broadway press agents and 
the keyhole columnists, exactly four 
years ago, and went out to cover the 
movies. But within 10 minutes after 
walking into my first studio I realized 
that I was just a babe in the Holly- 
woods. 

I was welcomed at the publicity de- 
partment by a man known as a 
“planter”—an ingratiating gent who 
let me know that my every whim 
would be his command. Then he said. 
“By the way, in case I’m out of the 
office, you can always find the story 
file in this drawer. And the spot news 
file, if you want it, is in the next 
drawer.” 

I asked what he:meant by the “story 
file.” He said, “Why, the stuff we 
write. You'll be using features, won’t 
you, and personality stuff, and anec- 
dotes? Well, you just look it over and 
take what you want, and I'll keep the 
copies out of circulation for a couple of 
weeks, or however long you want. 

“Of course, you don’t need to come 
in, though we’re always glad to see 
you and buy a drink or take you to 
lunch. You just let me know when 
to telephone you every day, and I'll 
tell you what we’ve got. If you like 
anything, we’ll shoot it along by spe- 
cial messenger.” 

I said, “Is this—ah—the customary 
routine?” 

“Absolutely. You’ve been used to 
those lousy New York press agents. 
Why, out here we're geared to do 
everything. We'll dig up hunches, 
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By PAUL HARRISON 


Hollywood Correspondent, NEA Service, Inc. 


write interviews, ghost guest-columns 
by the stars, work up symposiums, 
even get news from other studios for 
you.” 

I said, “Well, I had kind of figured 
on going around and seeing people 
myself, and getting my own stuff and 
doing my own writing.” 

He said, “Oh, hell, they all do that 
at first. You do just as you like and 
we'll give you every co-operation. But 
you'll find we’ve got some very ca- 
pable men in this department. You've 
seen So-and-So’s column, haven’t you? 
Well, So-and-So says he never yet has 
seen a press agent story that was too 
good for his byline. I’ve heard him 
scream like a panther when a story 
was written on the wrong kind of 
paper and he’d have to copy it.” 

I went out of there suspecting that 
my new pal and protector had been 
ribbing me. I went to another studio 
and met a press agent whom I’d known 
in New York, where he had been a 
top-notch reporter. We went out to a 


bar and talked things over. I said, 
“Is it true that all the correspondents 
in this town are unscrupulous and 
lazy and incompetent?” 


He said, “Of course not. Oh, maybe 
a lot of them get a little rusty from 
having nearly everything done for ’em. 
They think of themselves as editors, 
not reporters. The press agents work 
for them, and they select the material 
and put it together. Of course, prac 
tically all of ’em knowingly use some 
faked stories, but hell!—they’ve got 
to use something! There are lots of 
times when nothing much happens on 
the lots—like yesterday, when the big 
gest legitimate news in town was that 
Shirley Temple had a bellyache. And 


I’m not sure her press agent didn’t 
poison her to get that.” 
This ex newspaperman went on to 


warn me that I didn’t know what I 
was up against in starting out to cover 
Hollywood. He pointed out that it’s 
the longest beat in the world, with 





T Hose men assigned to the glamor beat—the Hollywood 
movie studios—haven't the easiest jobs in the world as this 
article by Paul Harrison, Hollywood correspondent for the NEA 
Service, Inc., discloses. 

Harrison, one of the most popular speakers at the Pacific 
Coast convention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, is a native of Kansas. He was a journalism major at 
the University of Kansas, where he became a member of SDX. 
Graduating in 1924, he became a reporter for the Kansas City 
Kansan, then joined the United Press, serving in the Kansas City 
and Chicago bureaus. He joined the NEA staff in 1926. 

For NEA, he was a feature and editorial writer in the Cleve- 
land bureau; then was feature writer, assistant manager and 
bureau manager in New York. He wrote the NEA New York 
column for about three years, then was transferred to Holly- 
wood where he is completing his fourth year. 

He married Ann Neville, a Texan who had been a University 
of Kansas journalist. Harrison has a house on a hill overlooking 
a couple of studios and on a clear day can see Ann Sheridan. 
He likes Hollywood, most movie writers, some directors and a 
few actors. He asks for a raise every time he has to do a story 
about Shirley Temple; believes that Southern California should 
be given back to Mexico and has never written a screen play. 
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some of the studios 15 miles apart and 
location sites scattered from the desert 
to the sea. He said I’d spend many 
fruitless hours standing around on 
movie sets waiting to talk to players. 
And a lot of sets would be closed by 
temperamental stars and directors. 
He said about 20 per cent of my inter- 
view dates would be broken by last- 
minute changes in shooting schedules, 
and by illnesses and just by plain 
cussedness. 

He said, “But you’re still very lucky. 
Your outfit has more client papers 
than any other, I guess, so to us guys 
you are very important. We'll trot out 
our stars for you to interview and 
we'll fight with the front office to get 
you on closed sets. We'll tip you off 
to things that are going to happen. 
We'll haul you around in limousines, 
send you on location trips by airplane 
and give you aisle seats at the big 
openings. 

“But we simply can’t do those things 
for all the correspondents. Do you 
realize that there are 358 of ’em ac- 
credited by the Hays Office? Nearly 
200 represent newspapers, syndicates 
and wire services. There are about 30 
from fan magazines, about 30 radio 
reporters and the rest from the for- 
eign press. 

“If they were all treated alike, no 
movies would get made in Hollywood. 
They’d clutter up the sets until the 
directors would go crazy. The stars 
couldn’t talk to them even if they were 
willing to—and don’t think for a min- 
ute that a star doesn’t know whether 
a correspondent has a big circulation 
before he gets an interview. 

“So the reporters on the second- 
string list just have to take what they 
can get. And about all they can get 
from us is the pre-digested news and 
feature stuff that the press agents 
write and send out in the daily re- 
leases. So you see that a good many 
of these people may not be intention- 
ally lazy. They’re just stymied.” 


THERE was another side of the pic- 
ture. Now let me give you a third— 
this from an interview with Ed Sulli- 
van, of the Chicago Tribune Syndicate, 
printed in Editor & Publisher on Sept. 
3, 1938. I'll read you the part where 
he was telling what a tough life we 
lead: 

“He said there is a strange setup 
for a newspaperman in Hollywood be- 
cause he is judged more by his appear- 
ance and social demeanor than by 
what he writes. 

“In order to keep in the social swim 
and the good graces of the Hollywood 
gods and goddesses, a regular Holly- 
wood columnist must: Be a member 


of one of the better golf clubs; keep a 
box at the race track; live in the 
swank Beverly Hills section where 
rentals are high .. . in addition, he 
must be a constant party-goer and a 
good mixer.” 

Well, of course, that’s utter non- 
sense. It sounds to me as if Ed might 
have been talking up a raise for all of 
us. But most of us don’t play what 
is locally known as “the big-shot 
angle.” 


For example, I’m sure that the men 
who cover movies are the sloppiest 
looking crew of reporters ever assem- 
bled since that first hectic week of 
night-and-day vigil on the Lindbergh 
case in Hopewell. 

And as for social demeanor, we still 
rate pretty low. I know one corre- 
spondent who gets good interviews 
with stars just because he is so sullen 
and inarticulate. He just sits and 
glowers. Now and then he yawns. The 
publicity-conscious glamor-gal begins 
to worry about what he’ll say to her, 
so she extends herself to be pleasant 
and helpful. He keeps right on look- 
ing at her with a disgusted expres- 
sion, and pretty soon she’s in such a 
dither that she’s even telling her age. 

I don’t know more than a couple of 
reporters who belong to clubs or even 
play much golf. You walk around 18 
sound stages in a day and you don’t 
feel much like 18 holes. There’s no 
reason for us to splurge on boxes at 
the race tracks because we get com- 
plimentary clubhouse tickets. 

Three of the 190 correspondents live 
in Beverly Hills. One who has a Bev- 
erly post office address actually lives 
on a bleak mountain at the end of a 
lonely road. So isolated is it that when 
a party of friends found their way up 
there in a car, one of them jumped 
out with a big American flag and 
jammed it into a gopher hole and 
yelled, “I claim this territory in the 
name of the United States!” 

You can’t put the regular Hollywood 
correspondents on Sullivan’s list of 
constant party-goers, either. Movie 
colony parties are a very poor source 
of copy. Usually half the guests get 
bored stiff and the other half get stiff 
as a board. When I go to a party, it’s 
for fun; and if I happen to pick up 
a story there, that’s velvet. A Holly- 
wood party generally is like an inter- 
view with Groucho Marx: You may 
get a lot of laughs, but when you sit 
down at your typewriter you find you 
haven’t got a line you can print. 

Night clubs are almost as bad, ex- 
cept for the local gossip writers who 
always can find a few phoney-baloney 
romances. The night spots aren’t get- 





ting much of a play, anyway, and the 
two biggest and smartest—the Troca- 
dero and the Victor Hugo—are getting 
in customers by giving away prizes— 
champagne and jewelry and such; 
everything but refrigerators and sets 
of dishes. And Earl Carroll’s big, glit- 
tering skin-show is patronized almost 
exclusively by tourists who sit around 
mistaking each other for movie celeb- 
rities. 

With so many vital things going on 
in the world, movie news may seem 
pretty trivial. I know that most of 
the correspondents feel and resent 
Hollywood’s smug assumption of im- 
portance and its lack of interest in out- 
side events. 

Some weeks ago, the Producers As- 
sociation chose Jimmy Roosevelt, one 
of Samuel Goldwyn’s hired men, to 
make an investigation of inter-studio 
relations with the idea of setting up 
some sort of code of ethics to settle 
squabbles between rival producers. 
Next morning the front page editorial 
in one of the movie trade papers be- 
gan: “Jimmy Roosevelt now has a 
BIGGER job than his own father, the 
President of these United States... ” 


Irs hard to know just what to do in 
writing about Hollywood. The instinct 
of the straight reporter is to dig up 
factual stories, many of which some- 
how turn out to be unflattering to the 
industry. The instinct of the column- 
ist, especially if he has a little touch 
of Westbrook Pegler’s cynicism in him, 
is to poke fun at Hollywood’s bungling 
and extravagances and butchering of 
stories. 

Then a new man begins to read his 
own fan mail: “Dear Sir, I am 16 years 
old and considered very pretty, so how 
can I get in the movies?” “Dear Sir, 
Please tell me whether Gloria Glunz 
has blue eyes or brown.” 

So he reads his mail and he begins 
to wonder whether most of the cus- 
tomers really want to know the truth 
about Hollywood. Judging by most of 
the columns and all of the fan maga- 
zines, people still want gush and 
phoney glamor and dreamed-up ad- 
ventures and imaginary romances, 
along with sparkling witicisms gleaned 
from ten-year-old copies of Judge and 
fitted into the false teeth of Clark 
Gable. 

But even if I don’t have to write 
that sort of stuff, I have, in a modest 
way, contributed to it. Now and then 
I have helped some distraught press 
agent make up items for a columnist 
who is said never to print anything 
that’s on the level. Everyone acknowl- 
edges that he really believes every 

[Concluded on page 18] 
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Grab That Phone! 


But Heaven Help You If You Find 


You've Drawn a Gagster or a Nut 


By SAM JUSTICE 


You are feverishly aitacking a dis- 
mally large stack of copy, trying to make 
the first edition deadline when the tele- 
phone jangles. 

You already have answered it 1,026 
times tonight because you are working 
the city desk trick, but you dutifully lift 
the receiver off its cradle and say: 

“Observer news room.” 

“This is Telephone Operator 15,” a dul- 
cet feminine voice explains. “I am mak- 
ing a line test. Will you please hold your 
mouth three feet from the mouthpiece 
and whistle?” 

Always courteous to a lady, you meas- 
ure off three feet and trill a few measures 
of “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 

“How was that?” you inquire, pleased 
with the manner in which you managed 
to enter the spirit of the thing. 

“That was mighty weak, Toots. Try it 
again and this time give it some umph.” 


By now you begin to suspect that 
Operator 15 is a fun phony having a bit 
of amusement at your expense. You are 
positive of it when the news room force, 
getting the drift of your twittering, 
breaks into loud guffaws. For several 
days you will be greeted by solemn chirps 
when you enter the editorial office. 
This is a veteran gag that has tripped 
many junior journalists through the 
ages. But it is not the only phony prank 
making the editorial rounds. Newsmen 


will sadly admit that it is Apfil Fool’s 
Day every day in the newsroom. 


You come to work one afternoon and 
find several telephone calls, as usual, on 
your desk. One requests that you call 
“Minnie Graves at 6269.” You obligingly 
dial that number and ask for the afore- 
mentioned Miss Graves. 

A listless voice answers you. Buddy, 
this is Oaklawn cemetery—what do you 
think you are—a spiritualist?” 

A subdued titter reverberates around 
the room and you know that again you 
are the victim of a telefunniac—one of 
your own number, this time. 

The customer-is-always-right attitude 
that the newsman courteously assumes in 
answering the telephone sets him up with 
two strikes against him for the telephone 
gagster. What can you say when someone 
calls and innocently asks what size hat 
President Roosevelt wears but— 

“I'm afraid you’ve got me there, friend. 
I'm sorry, but we don’t have that infor- 
mation available. I wouldn’t have any 
idea as to what size hat the President 
wears.” 

“Why, you dope, he wears the size that 
fits his head,” your caller gloats. 


Gac calls are innumerable. One note 
will request that you call “5463” and ask 
for a box that has been left there for you. 
An inquiry will reveal the number to be 
the home of a casket factory. Another 





annoying. 


and phonies. 


personal column a week. 





"TELEPHONES are mighty convenient—time-savers and all of 
that—but they can be and frequently are most annoying, as any 
newspaperman can tell you. Or maybe that isn’t fair to the 
‘phone—it isn’t the ‘phone but the people who use it that are 


Taking that as his theme, Sam Justice—who decided to enter 
journalism where “one can earn a living sitting down and on a 
straight salary.” after a summer on the road with a magazine- 
selling crew—offers a lively and amusing piece about ‘phones 


He is a graduate of the Missouri School of Journalism, finishing 
there in 1935. That summer he went to Charlotte, S. C., where he 
became news editor of the Mecklenburg Times, a county weekly. 
He went next to the United Press in the Charlotte bureau and in 
the fall of 1936 joined the staff of the Charlotte Observer, where 
he since has covered various beats, served on the desk and now 
covers special assignments, writes a Sunday feature and one 
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Sam Justice 


note will urge that you call “Miss Herring 
at 7091.” Your curiosity will be rewarded 
with the information that you are in con- 
versation with the Fish and Oyster mar- 
ket. 

Veteran newsmen will seldom call a 
number left for them without a name, 
without first checking up the number in 
the directory. Unwary reporters, how- 
ever, hopeful that it might be that big 
story, will grab the telephone first and 
do their repenting later. 

But gags aren’t the newsmen’s only 
telephone headache. Unreasonable calls 
for pictures to be taken are almost as bad. 
During the late summer, at least 68 
women will call and ask that a picture 
be made of their night-blooming Cereus, 
which they are positive is the only night- 
blooming Cereus east of Shanghai. 


One grandmother urgently insists that 
you dash out and get a picture of her 
little grandson who has just had a most 
unusual experience. 

While playing with his toy soldiers in 
front of the Confederate memorial at the 
courthouse—on which his Confederate 
forbears are depicted marching resolutely 
to battle—grandsonny suddenly glanced 
up at the scene, which is a most symbolic 
action for grandsonny to take. 

When you refuse the assignment, she 
decides you are a Damnyankee and are 
not in sympathy with the ideals of the old 
Confederacy. 


Deap.ine looms and you are not get- 
ting your copy out at all in the speed that 
the Boss would desire. And that phone 
continues to ring. You attempt to be 
courteous, but your patience punches the 
time clock and goes home when an old 
sister from Route 3 calls to find out “what 
that peculiar light is in the north sky.” 

You are not aware that the sky is un- 
duly lit up, but at her insistence you drop 


[Concluded on page 12! 











We Who Work with Words 


Wasted, Worn-Out or Wrong, 
They Plague Us All Day Long 


Stanley Fink 


Reauizine the truth of the axiom 
(revised edition), “Fools rush in where 
wise men fear to tread,” but being a 
member of long standing in the former 
class of Homo sapiens. I take my life 
as well as my pen in hand in taking a 
few lusty pokes at my fellow crafts- 
men in the newspaper business. 

My remarks no doubt will bring 
their wrath down upon my fair but 
sparsely covered head, but as Emile 
Zola once wrote: “The truth shall 
march on!” 

A publisher at one time figured out 
that each word going into a newspaper 
costs five cents to produce. One of the 
jobs of the copyreader, who edits and 
writes headlines, is to trim all news 
stories so no unnecessary words are 
used. A neat little assignment—this 
job of paring copy is a constant head- 
ache because regardless of how well 
a reporter or rewrite man writes, he’s 
always windier than necessary and un- 
consciously or subconsciously pads his 
story. 


THERE'S the example of the cub re- 
porter, who was sent by the city editor 
of a metropolitan newspaper to a small 
town struck by a tornado to cover the 
disaster. The cub, after noting the 
wreckage wrought by the twister and 
taking down hundreds of notes as to 
the dead, injured and property dam- 
age, sat down at a typewriter in a tel- 
egraph office and worked for an hour 
on a good lead. 

Finally the city editor received the 
story, which started out thusly: 





By STANLEY FINK 


“Tonight God sits on a hill overlook- 
ing this little town devastated this 
morning by a tornado and surveys the 
terrible wreckage and havoc wrought 
by the roaring twister that left nine 
dead, 21 injured and untold property 
damage, misery and heart-break in its 
wake... .” 

This was as far as the city editor 
read. He immediately rushed back 
the following wire to the reporter: 

“Disregard disaster stop interview 
God stop get pictures if possible stop.” 


However, my lament does not deal 
with the exaggerated errors of cub 
reporters but with those made by vet- 
eran and so-called competent news- 
papermen and women. 

For instance, whether it’s Sammy 
Smart, our lame-brained correspond- 
ent from Podunk, or Scoop Simpson, 
the star reporter, writing about a birth, 
he inevitably puts it thusly: 

“Mrs. Joe Palooka of 2753 Arkansas 
Street gave birth today to a baby girl.” 

Now just what sort of a girl would 
Mrs. Palooka be giving birth to except 
a “baby” girl? If she were were giv- 
ing birth to a 14-year-old girl, then 
the reporter really would have a great 
story! 

So Butch Hawkshaw, copyreader, 
headline writer and word detective, 
mumbling incoherently to himself (re- 
fined for cursing under his breath) 
puts a heavy-leaded pencil mark 
through the word “baby” and the 
story appears in the newspaper as it 
should—that is if Butch is a good copy- 
reader, hasn’t a hangover and actually 
has his eyes wide open. If not, Mrs. 
Palooka has her baby girl. 


F’RooM births we'll skip to the other 
extreme and see how Mr. Reporter 
handles a death. Obituaries are nearly 
always written according to a dull, 
hackneyed pattern with but a few var- 
iations. They seldom hold a reader’s 
interest like an S. S. Van Dine mys- 
tery, unless the obituary deals with a 
relative who may be leaving Mr. 
Reader a neat little legacy. 

Most obituaries start so: 


“Funeral services for John Doe, 48, 
of 1201 Chestnut Street, who died at 
his home of a heart attack yesterday, 
will be held at 2:30 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

Now, what other kind of services 
would they be having for John Doe 
who just died except funeral services? 
Therefore the word “funeral” is un- 
necessary. Also the words “held,” 
“o'clock,” and even “afternoon” may 
be omitted without detracting from 
the accuracy and lucidness of the 
story. 

“Services will be at 2:30 tomorrow” 
is sufficient. “O’clock” is understood 
and “afternoon” is not needed because 
funerals are certainly never held at 
2:30 in the morning. Beside by omit- 
ting these four words it saves Pub- 
lisher Pennyworth a total of 20 cents, 
if I still remember my third-grade 
arithmetic. 


THE most used unnecessary word is 
“that.” Inevitably reporters, and even 
big-shot Washington correspondents, 
write: “Mr. Roosevelt announced that 
he would call a meeting of the cabinet 
tomorrow.” The meaning would be 
just as clear if “that” were omitted and 
it would save Publisher Pennyworth 
another nickel. 

Another fallacy of both Sammy 
Smart and Scoop Simpson is the slight 
misuse of words, i. e., “Mr. Tom Tim- 
othy, 86, and his wife, Martha, 83, will 
celebrate their golden wedding anni- 
versary Friday.” 

When Butch Hawkshaw gets this 
one he is ready to tear his remaining 
seven strands of hair out of his shiny 
and sweat-covered scalp. 

Why? Just how could a couple in 
their eighties do any celebrating? 
They’d hardly make the round of night 
clubs to do a bit of jitter-bugging or 
put away a couple fifths of Scotch at 
an hilarious party. 

No, Messers Smart and Simpson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Timothy most likely have 
one foot in the grave and won't do 
any celebrating, unless it is to cut a 
cake, which they probably won’t eat 
for fear it would give them indigestion. 
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And that can hardly be cailed cele- 
brating in the sense most persons in- 
terpret the word. 

So, all in all, Mr. and Mrs. Timothy 
will simply “observe” their golden 
wedding anniversary and not “cele- 
brate” it at all. 


Now for a few left jabs in the solar 
plexus of copyreaders, with a couple of 
vicious rabbit punches thrown reck- 
lessly with my right—if the referee 
isn’t looking. 

A headline is supposed to tell the 
story so Mr. John Public knows what 
is in the story without troubling to 
read it and yet will go on and read 
the story because the headline makes 
the story sound interesting enough to 
bother reading. A squirrely definition 
and a screwy idea, but then so is the 
whole business. 

In writing headlines Butch Hawk- 
shaw and his fellow rim men (copy- 
readers) ape each other no end. Thus 
headlines have become stereotyped, 
lack originality, are full of bromides 
and sound alike whether written in 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York or 
Pumpkin Center. 

Also most of the Butch Hawkshaws 
are wise guys who think they are far 
above the hoi polloi and try to show 
off their knowledge and in doing so 
defeat the very thing they are trying 
to accomplish—tell the story in the 
headline so simply and clearly that 
anyone above the moron class can un- 
derstand it. 


For instance, when John Barrymore 
and his wife, Elaine Barrie, separated 
and sued for divorce, Butch Hawk- 


shaw immediately recalled Elaine 
chasing John across the country a cou- 
ple years ago in which all the report- 
ers and copyreaders referred to the 
pair as Ariel and Caliban. So Hawk- 
shaw writes the following head: 


ARIEL, CALIBAN 
SEEK DIVORCE 


All the other copyreaders in the na- 
tion used the same type of head, which, 
to put it bluntly, simply stinks. In the 
first place, a newspaper is written for 
the multitudes and not for just a few 
members of the intelligentsia. Few 
people know Ariel and Caliban are 
two characters from Shakespeare’s 
“The Tempest.” Even Hawkshaw him- 
self doesn’t know that. But Ariel and 
Caliban reads well, sounds sort of 
toney because it’s out of the ordinary, 
so Butch uses it. 

When I first saw the term applied 
to Barrymore and Barrie I asked a 
couple dozen newspapermen in the 
office at the time if they knew who 
Ariel and Caliban are. Out of that 
number all but one admitted they had 
no idea, while that one said he thought 
they were a couple of lovers in early 
Greek mythology! 

Actually Ariel was a sprite who 
could change his spirit at will to serve 
Prospero, his master, and Caliban was 
a savage and deformed slave of Pros- 
pero. So, even knowing who is meant 
by the term Ariel and Caliban, I still 
can’t see their relationship to John 
and Elaine. . . . or maybe I’m just an 
acute case of dementia praecox. 


ANOTHER term that’s very poor but 
used a great deal by the Fourth Estate 





Tus article treats lightly, yet effectively, of one of the serious 


problems facing newspapers and newspapermen—the problem 
of freshening up, dressing up, the news and headlines in today’s 


paper. 


Everyone, newspapermen more than anyone else, realizes 
that newspaper English, particularly that used in the headlines, 
is trite, stereotyped and quite often incorrect. Yet, day after day, 
the same old words appear again and again. 

Stanley Fink, whose lament highlights the situation, was grad- 
uated from the University of Missouri 
1929. He worked as advertising manager of stores in Tulsa, 
Okla., and Kansas City, Mo., for a year, then turned to news- 
paper editorial work. He served a year as managing editor of 
the Newton Falls (O.) Herald and then held the same post on 
the West Point (Miss.) Daily Times Leader for three and a half 
years, excepting for a brief flier into advertising on the El Paso 
(Texas) Herald-Post. Three years of copyreading and make-up 
on Scripps-Howard papers in Akron, Columbus and Toledo fol- 
lowed, after which he became a copyreader on the Atlanta 
Constitution. He has written short stories and articles for sev- 
eral magazines and syndicates. 


‘s School of Journalism in 
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is “Ponzi-like scheme” every time a 
person pulls a swindle, such as the 
Coster-Musica case. Ponzi pulled his 
shady deal many years ago, therefore 
most persons under 30 years old do 
not recall it and so it means absolutely 
nothing to them. Yet people under 30 
form a good portion of the newspaper 
reading public. 

Along the same line is the use of the 
word “Borgia” in referring to every 
woman indicted or being tried in a 
poison slaying. Even though a very 
minute minority know who the orig 
inal Borgia was, still both Sammy 
Smart and Scoop Simpson use her 
name to no end. I wonder if some of 
the readers don’t say to themselves, 
“This Borgia woman sure must have 
knocked off a lot of guys, she’s always 
being tried for murder.” 

Equally as bad is the reporter’s use 
of “Portia” every time a woman law 
yer tries a case. Shakespeare certainly 
helped to make hams out of a great 
many newspapermen. 


OnE big reason headlines have be 
come so hackneyed is the fault of the 
editors. Every editor insists that heads 
be forceful and full of punch. So 
Hawkshaw takes a story of a meeting 
held by the Spinsters Sewing Circle 
in which a speaker says she believes 
the city should spend more money for 
beautification instead of sewers and 
street improvements, and writes this 


head: 


STREET SPENDING 
ATTACKED BY CLUB 
The headline would have been more 
accurate had Butch written: 


NEED POINTED OUT 
FOR BEAUTIFICATION 


But the latter head would have been 
severely criticized by Editor Ambrose, 
the boss, because it lacks punch. He 
likes the word “attacked,” whether it 
deals with a girl being raped or a mis 
sionary criticizing the Japanese treat- 
ment of Chinese coolies. 

Also, to add punch, Copyreader 
Hawkshaw takes a story in which Sen 
ator Harrison disagrees with President 
Roosevelt’s relief spending policy and 
writes: 


F. D. R. RELIEF POLICY 
ASSAILED BY HARRISON 


Thus, every newspaper is full of 
such terms in headlines as “F. D. R. 
Lashes Plan,” “Smith Flays F. D. R.,” 
“Borah Assails Spending,” etc. Ac 
tually the correct word in each of 
these cases would be “criticizes,” but 
Editor Ambrose insists on punch so 
punch Mr. John Public gets with flays, 

[Concluded on page 19} 





My thesis is that the best guarantee 
of a free press in America is a press 
that at all times maintains a dynamic 
policy of public service. 

By constant service to the public it 
can so endear itself to its readers that 
they will resent, resist and stop any 
effort, on the part of government, or 
any powerful groups, to curb its free- 
dom. 

If the whole press of the whole coun- 
try unites in this policy it will be am- 
ply fortified against successful attack 
from these or any other inimical quar- 
ters. 


Am I plugging for a large order, or 
for the impossible? Perhaps. I admit 
that full realization of the ideal I have 
described will call for a change in atti- 
tude on the part of a considerable 
number of our newspapers of today, 
a change necessary to restore them to 
the confidence of their readers. 

There can be no doubt in the minds 
of reasonable men today that our 
American newspapers as a whole have 
lost the confidence of the people in 
marked degree. 

Circulations may still be “up there,” 
but they are a false gauge of reader 
confidence in many instances, and we 
newspapermen are fooling ourselves 
to judge the future security of our 
properties on that basis. We know that 
circulations can melt away like the 
snows of spring, leaving us with noth- 
ing. We know that under the intense 
competition of circulation departments 
today readers switch from one paper 
to another, papers of directly opposite 
editorial policies, at the drop of, let us 
say, a floor lamp or a set of dishes or 
the promise of a free trip to some- 
where. 

For many years, too many for the 
good of the American press, subscrib- 
ers have been bought by bribery rather 
than by quality of the product, with 
the result that people have been 
trained to distinguish between one 
paper and another, not by editorial ex- 
cellence or lack of it, but by what they 
can get on the side with a subscrip- 
tion. 


Tus premium racket, one of the 
most foolish and hurtful practices in- 
dulged in by American publishers, was 
carried to its highest degree of absurd- 
ity in Denver a few years ago when 
newspapers began giving away gaso- 
line with sales and kept raising the 
ante until they were actually supply- 
ing almost the entire populace at stag- 
gering expense to themselves. Does 
such fool behavior inspire confidence 
in the press or the opposite? I think 
the answer is plain. 

I do not want to over-emphasize this 
point. It serves merely as an illustra- 





Let’s Get Right 


Bulwarks of Press Freedom Can Best 
Be Bolstered by Service to the Public 


By PAUL C. EDWARDS 


Associate Editor, San Francisco News 


tion of many foolish practices news- 
paper publishers have resorted to in 
their intense competition for business. 
The point to keep in mind is that they 
have gone after circulation not for the 
purpose of guiding readers with their 
editorial policies, thereby making their 
journals influential and serviceable in 
their communities, but for the purpose 
of influencing advertisers to use more 
and more of their billboard space. 

As an advertising medium a news- 
paper is essentially billboard space, 
and the amount of its billboard space 
is fixed by the total amount of its cir- 
culation. From a purely economic 
standpoint the desire to attract more 
and more advertisers by more and 
more circulation is wholly justifiable, 
since advertising dollars are the life- 
blood of newspapers and without them 
existence is impossible. But from a 
social standpoint the incentive of ad- 
vertising as the reason for gaining cir- 
culation at whatever cost is false and, 
I think perilous in the long run. 


Perruaps most of you saw the study 
made by Fortune magazine in its July 
issue of what people think of the press 
and the radio. Although the general 
result of the poll taken to test reader 
and listener preferences and preju- 
dices showed a safe majority set defi- 
nitely in favor of the newspaper, yet 
there were many indications in the fig- 
ures that should be disquieting to 
newspaper publishers. 

Fortune itself draws the conclusion 
that, “in the opinion of its readers, the 
U. S. press is free, except that it in- 
hibits itself or kowtows to men with 
financial or political influence” and 
that “despite the public’s skepticism 
toward the trustworthiness of publish- 
ers, a whopping majority believes that 
the press has more rights than it now 
customarily exercises.” From even so 
staunch a defender of the American 
newspapers as James G. Stahlman, 
past president of the American News- 
papers Publishers Association, the ar- 
ticle quotes the alarming statement 
that there is “a growing tendency on 
the part of the public to look with dis- 
favor and distrust upon the press.” 


In answer to the question “From 
what source do you get most of your 
news?” the Fortune poll showed news- 
papers as the source in 63.8 per cent 
of the answers, as against 25.4 for ra- 
dio, but, and I call attention to this as 
illustrative of observations I will make 
later, the figures showed a much lesser 
percentage of the lower middle class 
and the poor are depending upon 
newspapers as compared with radios. 

In this connection let us not forget 
Lincoln’s homely aphorism “God must 
love the poor because he made so many 
of them.” If our newspapers are to 
expect the people to continue to fight 
for and uphold freedom of the press, 
we shall have to do everything in our 
power to hold the attention and con- 
fidence of the lower middle and poor 
classes, because there are “so many of 
them.” Fortune, on this score, con- 
cludes: “The burden of those answers 
(to the question ‘Do you feel that the 
press has abused its freedom in any 
way?’) is that the newspapers should 
demonstrate themselves to be free of 
the influence of friends and patrons; 
and that they should divest themselves 
of prejudices.” 


WE stand upon the threshold look- 
ing into a new era of newspaper pub- 
lishing, but it is too dark as yet to see 
clearly all the details of the picture 
before us. Yet we can be sure it will 
be very different from the present or 
the past. And we must be prepared 
for new technics and new means of 
keeping our newspapers in their place 
of pre-eminence. 

I am convinced there is one sector 
in which none of these new media of 
public information can successfully at- 
tack the daily newspaper. That is in 
the sector of public service. 

Under present conditions, at any 
rate, the responsible radio chains can- 
not have editorial opinion of their own, 
in the same sense, that is, that news- 
papers have editorial opinion. Radio 
broadcasting stations owned by news- 
papers, of course, can use the air waves 
for such purpose, but that is only as 
adjuncts to their regular editorial col- 
umns. Ninety per cent of radio time is 
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taken up with entertainment and ad- 
vertising, and that probably always 
will be so. That is, so long as they are 
not actually operated by government, 
which always is a possibility, since 
government grants them their licenses 
and easily could extend that power to 
actual control and operation. Once in 
the hands of government they would 
become mere propaganda machines, 
subservient to the will of the party in 
power, and hence entirely ineffective 
with followers of opposing political 
faiths. 

I see no possibilities in television 
that would be different from radio in 
respect to the question of public serv- 
ice. It will be under the same inhibi- 
tions and handicaps. The motion pic- 
ture has been in existence long enough 
for us to be fully aware of its limita- 
tions. 


P ERHAPS I would better outline in 
greater detail what I mean by public 
service. What I don’t mean is parti- 
sanship along organized political lines, 
blind following of party leaders or 
platforms for the sake of political ad- 
vantage or unreasoned allegiance to a 
cause. What I don’t mean is boosting 
particular economic or social ideologies 
that seem to be popular with certain 
groups at certain times. What I don’t 
mean is: pulling chestnuts out of any- 
body’s fire. 

What I do mean is sane, truthful, 
constructive, progressive allegiance to 
and promotion of those things that 


make for a better life for the people of 
our communities—such things as good 
schools, cheap and safe drinking water, 
adequate sewers, cheap and depend- 
able electric power, best possible trans- 
portation service, well paved and 
lighted streets, plenty of parks and 
recreation areas, proper housing, effi- 
cient facilities for public health, graft- 
less policing, honest administration of 
local government, fair labor standards, 
and so on and so on. 

I could extend this category into 
its counterparts in state and national 
governments. These are tasks for the 
editor that are never finished, prob- 
lems that never are finally solved, and 
that is why they are so useful in cre 
ating and keeping alive appreciation 
on the part of newspaper readers. 
They must be dealt with impartially 
and unpartisanly if they are to win 
public appreciation and if they are to 
establish the reader’s confidence in the 
newspaper’s disinterested integrity. 

The road is wide open for public 
service along these lines to every 
newspaper, the smallest as well as the 
largest, in metropolitan or rural fields. 
Publishers pay vast sums for news cov- 
erage and entertainment features, but 
a campaign to clean up a messy situ- 
ation in city hall or county courthouse 
costs the metropolitan publisher very 
little if any more than it costs the edi- 
tor of a small daily in a county seat 
town in the corn belt. And each would, 
by success, reap relatively equal bene- 
fits. Furthermore, success is equally 





As “keynoter” of the 1939 convention of Sigma Delta Chi on 
the Pacific Coast, Paul C. Edwards, associate editor of the 
San Francisco News, presented this searching analysis of pres- 
ent-day press conditions, looked to the future and emphasized 
that the best way to insure the freedom of the press in the United 
States is through such devotion to the public service and good 
that the people will rally to its defense in time of need. 

Mr. Edwards began his newspaper work as high school cor- 
respondent for the Indianapolis News. He partly worked his 
way through Stanford University, Class of 1906, by correspond- 
ence for various San Francisco papers. He joined the staff of the 
Scripps-McRae San Francisco Daily News in 1908 and has been 
with the Scripps-McRae and Scripps-Howard organization ever 


since, 


He was managing editor of the Dallas (Texas) Dispatch in 
1909; was founding editor of the Houston Press in 1911; became 
editor-in-chief of the Southwestern group of Scripps-Howard 
papers in 1919; editor-in-chief of the organization’s California 
papers in 1922; editor of the San Diego Sun in 1925 and associate 
editor of the San Francisco News in 1932. He was initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi by the Stanford chapter last year. 
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Paul C. Edwards 


Associate editor of the San Francisco News, 
who made the keynote address at the 
opening session of Sigma Delta Chi's 
Pacific Coast meeting. 


possible to the small as well as the 
large paper. 


Ler me tell you the story of a young 
editor and a very small paper down in 
a southwestern state a number of years 
ago, a story that is not unique but had 
been enacted many times before and 
has been repeated often since. 

This young man, equipped with 
nothing but his own energy, enthusi- 
asm and desire to benefit society, and 
with sufficient financial backing to see 
him through at least a year of effort, 
went into a growing city of some 80,000 
population and started a newspaper. 
He had the minimum of staff and 
equipment—one reporter, a circulation 
manager and bookkeeper, two lino- 
type operators and one linotype ma- 
chine, a printer and an apprentice with 
a shirt-tail full of type between them, 
a pressman, a stereotyper and a fly-boy 
to labor with a broken-down press and 
other ancient equipment that had been 
recovered from the junk heap. There 
were two established newspapers in 
the field, a morning and an afternoon. 

Our young hopeful didn’t herald his 
coming. Not over two dozen persons 
in the community knew of him and his 
enterprise up to the very day he began 
publication. He printed 250 copies the 
first day, a miserable little four-page 
sheet, and sent them out in the hands 
of four boys to circulate them from 
door to door in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of his publishing house, 
which, by the way was in a dirty, 
draughty, mosquito-infested ex-garage. 
The boys didn’t give the papers away; 

[Continued on page 13) 
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T noucn he still lives, Chase Os- 
born is already a legend. This is par- 
ticularly true in Milwaukee, where as 
a reporter he captured a murderer; in 
Florence, Wis., where as an editor he 
destroyed an infamous white slavery 
overlord; in Michigan, where as gov- 
ernor he reduced taxes 48 per cent. 

He is one of the fabulous figures of 
this nation’s history. Some who know 
him say that in the versatility and 
sweep of his intellectual power Chase 
S. Osborn is one of the greatest men 
America has produced. 

But he has also been practical. He 
discovered the Moose mountain iron 
range, Canada’s greatest, and at one 
time owned all of it. He amassed for- 
tunes in iron, timber and the news- 
paper business. He has owned 29 
newspapers at various times. But he 
differs from most practical men of af- 
fairs in that he has given away all he 
ever owned. 

He now divides his time between 
two homes, but owns neither. One is 
at Duck Island, near Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., his home town, whose timbered 
acres, with timbered acres in 
that and the Sugar Island group, now 
belong to the University of Michigan. 
In making that gift of several million 
dollars’ worth of the finest resort ter- 
ritory in the upper peninsula, Osborn 
reserved only the right to use this 
Duck island cabin as long as he shall 
live. His other home is “’Possum Poke 
in "Possum Lane,” near Poulan, Ga. 
He has given it to his adopted daugh- 
ter, Miss Stella Brunt Osborn. He re- 
cently left his beloved Sault Ste. Marie 
for the Georgia camp. There, next 
January, he will reach his eightieth 
birthday. 


other 


Mr. OSBORN has the energy to 
keep popping into headlines at an age 
when most men would long since have 
shuffled off to a more nebulous destiny. 
He has just done it again with another 
major book, “The Conquest of a Con- 
tinent.” Miss Osborn is his collabo- 
rator. Of it Paul de Kruif says: 
“This is the story of a continent 
which is learning to run itself. It deals 
in a new way with a United North 
America, and proposes that name for 
the independent Amalgamation of 
North America. It outlines the story 
of the conquest of practically all of 
North America by English speaking 
peoples. It deals with the historical 
facts of the great North American 
boundary. The expansion of Canada 
and the United States and outstanding 
events in the history of both nations 
are given a new interpretation in this 
consideration of the absolutely unique 
fact of 5,526 miles of peaceful frontier. 





Chase S. Osborn, journalist, author, scientist, explorer and 
orator, in his library at Duck Island, Mich., near Sault Ste. 
Marie, shortly before leaving for his winter camp. 


Chase S. Osborn, Nea 
As One of America’s 


By ARVILLE SC} 


Historically, the authors rank this 
great boundary as of greater signifi- 
cance than the Great Wall of China.” 

Osborn and Osborn point out that 
at no point on the border is there a 
fortified post or any other threat. No- 
where in its length are there triumphal 
arches, commemorating pitiful and 
transient victories, or barriers raised 
by mutual fear. On the contrary, 
everything betokens friendliness and 
peace. Tourists cross and recross, al- 
most as easily as between states. This 
country’s largest customer is Canada, 
as we are Canada’s. While others 
growl and arm, we and the Canadians 
confer and arbitrate. 

“In the first four decades of the 
twentieth century, the earth has re- 
verberated with disturbances of po- 
litical isostasy,” the authors observe. 
“Disproportionate division of the sur- 
face of the globe in the preceding cen- 
turies has caused wars and rumors of 
wars in the effort to achieve balance. 
In all this turmoil it has been easy to 
overlook the quietness on our great 
boundary. It is all the more tremen- 
dous in contrast. Both peoples are 
profoundly appreciative and thankful. 
Great Britain and the United States 


Photos by William L. Seiter, Detroit : 


and Canada, overcoming all high feel- 
ings and serious friction, together have 
established on the North American 
continent a boundary line which is the 
hope of all the earth.” 


MR. OSBORN ought to know. No- 
body knows the earth and its peoples 
first hand better than he. He is prob- 
ably the only human being who has 
visited every continent and most of 
the islands, the Arctic, the Antarctic, 
every country, state, colony and de- 
pendency in the entire world. Many 
pieces about him begin: 

“Governor, publisher, reporter, ex- 
plorer, globetrotter, mineralogist, ge- 
ologist, author, postmaster, game war- 
den, psychologist, philosopher, art 
critic, war correspondent, statesman, 
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Nearing 80, Heralded 


ca’s Remarkable Men 
LLE SCHALEBEN 


iter, Detroit News Staff Photographer 


dock walloper, philanthropist, marks- 
man, big game hunter, baseball fan— 
that’s Chase Osborn, former governor 
of Michigan.” 

They should start with an incident 
down at Old Purdue, for the incident 
reveals the twinkle that always has 
brightened Osborn’s life. Osborn en- 
tered Purdue University at Lafayette, 
Ind., his home town, when he was 14 
years old. 

“Prof. Hussey taught zoology,” he 
recalls with the staccato clarity of a 
trained reporter, “He asked for speci- 
mens. It took a great effort on my 
part to gather all the bones of a horse 
skeleton in the river bottoms and pile 
them in the classroom. The specimen 
was too new and really I can smell it 
yet. Prof. Hussey was fine usually but 
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Mr. Osborn, first national honorary president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, was twice reelected to 
that office. This picture shows him at his Duck Island camp. 


he lost his temper. I confessed to the 
act. He came near and glowering down 
upon me growled: ‘Osborn, do you 
know how near a fool you are?’ I re- 
plied, ‘Two feet.’ It was not an orig 
inal retort, I am certain, but it nearly 
ran me out of college.” 


Ossorn’s parents, once quite well 
off, were poverty stricken. But it was 
not poverty that forced him to quit 
Purdue. It was that he attended a 
commencement reception where sev- 
eral of the young men actually wore 
evening dress suits. All along Osborn 
had been struggling to get far enough 
into style to wear an undershirt, and 
here were suits the like of which he 
never before had seen. The case was 
hopeless. He was 17. He did not go 
back to Purdue again until he was 71, 
when he enrolled in economics so he 
could realize a lifelong desire to be 
pledged as a student to Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity. Meanwhile, his story book 
career had unfolded. 

A fight in a church during services 
gave Osborn a reputation in Lafayette 
which even the years could not erase. 
Horrified parents ordered sons and 
daughters to shun him. When a few 


ll 


years later, after Osborn had migrated 
to Milwaukee, a Chicago paper errone 
ously reported that he had been ar 
rested for murder, many Lafayette 
residents nodded their heads, “I told 
you so.” Thirty-five years later, when 
Osborn went to Indiana as governor of 
Michigan and a guest of honor, an old 
German gentleman who had known 
him when, exclaimed: 

“Is dis der real Chase Osborn? 
ain’t you hung yet?” 


Vat, 


OSBORN was one of the best re 
porters of his day, the eighties, in Mil 
waukee and helped found the Milwau 
kee Press Club, of which he still is a 
member. He unearthed an astounding 
scandal of the county farm. He caught 
an escaped murderer—the 
whose identity had been confused with 
Osborn’s in the erroneous Chicago dis 
patch that reached Lafayette. 

This young man murdered his 
father-in-law and broke jail after be 
ing arrested. Osborn followed up a tip 
from a girl telegraph operator at Ap 
pleton, spotted the murderer and 
turned him over to the sheriff. He 
spurned the sheriff's $300 reward—but 
saw to it that girl got her share—so 
the sheriff gave him a big civic dinner 
and a gold headed cane. 
lion of the hour. 

Osborn was at the Newhall 
until after midnight the night it 
burned, looking up inside stuff on a 
scandalous business failure. 

“All the way home I had some of 
those feelings that are unexplainable,” 
he recalled. “Gamblers call them 
hunches. Spiritualists call them warn 
ings. I was certain that something big 
was about to happen. 

“T lived on 21st Street on the west 


very one 


He was the 


House 


side near Grand Avenue and had 
reached 18th Street on that stately 
thoroughfare. About I faced and 


started downtown. Just as I got to 
16th Street a fire alarm sounded, 
quickly followed by a general alarm. I 
ran as swiftly as I could go and reached 
the scene in time to witness the in 
effaceable spectacle of the jumping of 
waitress girls from their sixth story 
attic rooms into the alley below. I 
have had and have witnessed a good 
many tragic things in my life, but noth 
ing so appalling as the Newhall holo 
caust. The men I saw dying at the 
siege of Constantinople had a chance 
and were not caught like rats in a 
trap.” 


EIGHTY dollars and nerve took Os 
born to Florence, Wis., to adventure 
more exciting than was his in the Afri 
can jungle, than in being elected the 
first Michigan governor from the upper 
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peninsula, than in traversing every 
foot of the whole of Lake Superior’s 
shore. The $80 was train fare for him 
and his wife and a few days’ living in 
Florence. The “nerve” financed his 
purchase of the paper there, for he 
raised every cent of the $2,500 needed 
from the man who asked him to take it 
over. 

Osborn’s description of vice in Flor- 
ence in those days appears in “The 
Iron Hunter,” his semiautobiography. 
Florence, at that period in the early 
eighties, was the heart of the newly 
developed Menominee iron range and 
was a metropolis of vice. 

“There was gambling on the main 
streets,” Mr. Osborn writes. “Outdoors 
in clement weather and unscreened 
indoors when driven in by cold and 
storm. Prostitution was just as bold. 
Its red passion garbings paraded every 
prominent place in town. 

“A mile out of town, Mudge’s stock- 
ade was the central supply station. It 
was the prison used by the nerviest 
white slavers who ever dealt in women. 
A big log camp with frame gables held 
a bar and dance hall and stalls on the 
first floor. On the second floor were 
rooms about the size of those in a 
Tokyo yoshiwara. A third floor attic 
contained dungeons and two trap 
doors. In the cellar were dark cells 
and a secret passage, well timbered 
with cedars, leading to where the hill 
on which the stockade was located 
broke down into a dense swamp. On 
either side of the gate two big, gaunt, 
terrifying timber wolves were chained. 


“THis stockade was a wholesale 
warehouse of women. It was built by 
‘Old Man’ Mudge. He was a white 
livered, sepulchral individual who 
wore a cotton tie, a Prince Albert coat 
and a plug hat; even wore this outfit 
when he fed the wolves. Mudge 
worked as a preacher through north- 
ern Indiana and Ohio and the scoun- 
drel used his clerical make-up to fine 
advantage. He had a ready tongue and 
roped in girl after girl.” 

Osborn resolved to break the Mudge 
white slavers. He did it with his paper, 
although his printers had to work with 
Winchesters at their sides and he had 
to build a little conning tower of glass 
atop his office to keep a watch for his 
enemies. He himself made a wild dash 
into Michigan to evade an armed 
Mudge gang bent on keeping him from 
reaching Milwaukee and Madison to 
enlist strength in his campaign. He 
organized the “Citizen Regulators” 
and soon was ready to strike. 

On a day agreed upon, the Regu- 
lators, armed with Winchester rifles, 
Colt revolvers and blacksnake whips, 





Introducing — 





Schaleben and Daughter Joy 


Arville Schaleben, who tells the story of 
stalwart Chase Osborn in the accompanying 
article, is assistant city editor of the Milwau- 
kee Journal. He met Mr. Osborn at Palmer, 
Alaska, center of the Government's Mata- 
nuska Valley colonization experiment. Schale- 
ben was living in the colony, preparing a 
series of stories for his paper and the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. Mr. Osborn 
also was writing a series of newspaper ar- 
ticles on the colony. 

Schaleben has been with the Journal ever 
since his graduation from the University of 
Minnesota in 1929. He has worked on a num- 
ber of big stories, was the last reporter to inter- 
view Will Rogers and Wiley Post a few hours 
before their fatal crash, and has written a 
number of magazine articles. 





started on a rodeo. They drove the 
toughs off the streets. Those who did 
not move quickly enough were lashed,” 
Osborn recounts. “Theirs had been a 
reign of terror long enough. It was 
our turn.” 

What became of Mudge will never 
be told. Only a half dozen Regulators 
ever knew. 


THEREAFTER Osborn spent four 
peaceful years in Florence and left to 
become city editor of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel with $10,000 profit. Soon he 
hooked up with Mel Hoyt and later 
Sandy Dingwall, both of Milwaukee, 
in publishing the Sault News. When 
business got tough, they decided the 
News could not support three owners, 
so they jeffed for it. Osborn won. 
Hoyt became one of the owners of the 
Milwaukee Daily News. Dingwall be- 
came a millionaire producer on Broad- 
way. Osborn became: 

Sole owner of the News, Sault post- 
master, discoverer of iron in many 
places, game warden, multimillionaire, 
multiple newspaper publisher, Michi- 
gan railroad commissioner, university 
regent, governor in 1911-12 (he re- 
fused to run for reelection), strong 
presidential possibility, discoverer of 
the source of the firefly’s light, first 


American member of the Madagascar 
Academy of Science—the list is end- 
less. 

Now he is living out his years, the 
complete story of which would be an 
American classic, in his humble lodge 
on Duck island and in his cabin in 
’*Possum Lane. He is keen, quick, 
forthright as ever, almost as tireless. 
He carries on a voluminous corre- 
spondence, delivers many speeches, 
writes many pamphlets, occasionally a 
book. He and his little household keep 
their own time—Osborn time, three 
hours earlier than regular time—so 
that the daylight will be best when 
his day’s work reaches its peak. 

He was born in a long cabin. He 
will be 80 next Jan. 22. His middle 
name is Salmon. It should have been 
“Fabulous,” for fabulous is the word 
for Osborn. 


Phone! 


[Concluded from page 5} 





all and rubberneck out the window. You 
cannot see anything because you are on 
the wrong side of the building; so you 
jog downstairs and circle around the 
plant in search of a vantage point for 
viewing the phenomenon. The only 
lights you can discern, however, are 
caused by neon signs. 

You report that the heavenly oddity is 
not visible in your vicinity and the old 
girl testify bangs the receiver up, popping 
your ear before you get a chance to re- 
move it. 


You are getting just a bit tired of it all 
when a church notice is called in by some 
evidently exotic creature with a dreamy 
voice, suggesting limpid brown eyes, lush 
curves, soft curls, moonlight and magno- 
lias and suddenly you are feeling abso- 
lutely okay. 

You hang up in a beatific daze to reflect 
that after all the world is a pretty good 
old place. Yes, sir, it sure—wait a mo- 
ment, what’s this? 

Uh—will you pardon us a moment, 
please, while we answer that telephone? 


66 30 33 


Wiisur C. Happen (Minnesota ’29) was 
killed in an automobile accident Oct. 8 
near Wabasha, Minn., en route to Minne- 
apolis from New York to visit his par- 
ents. Sales and production manager for 
the University of Minnesota press for 
three years ending June, 1939, Hadden 
previously was editorial assistant and 
then assistant editor with the H. W. Wil- 
son Company of New York for four years. 
He also had been on the staffs of the 
Paris edition of the Herald-Tribune, St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, the Crookston 
(Minn.) Times, and the Fawcett Publi- 
cations. He had just taken over new 
duties in New York at the time of his 
death. 
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Get Right With the Readers 


[Continued from page 9] 


they sold them for a cent a copy and 
took subscriptions besides. 

The only unusual thing about the 
paper, except for its newness, was a 
box on the front page saying the pub- 
lisher would not accept any advertis- 
ing until he had sufficient circulation 
to justify an advertising rate of 25 cents 
an inch. Years afterward, this was al- 
luded to by readers and advertisers as 
something that stamped indelibly on 
their minds the impression that this 
was an independent newspaper. 

Second day 500 copies of the paper 
were printed and distributed in a little 
wider area. By the end of the first 
month the editor had 1,000 paid sub- 
scribers. Circulation grew at the rate 
of 1,000 a month for eleven straight 
months, without premiums or other 
inducements, and without street sales. 
When 5,000 paid circulation was at- 
tained the paper began to take adver- 
tising at 25 cents an inch. 


THE editor quickly discovered the 
city government was in the grip of a 
ring of politicians that had been in 
power eight or ten years. The people 
had almost no access to the city hall 
and the established newspapers were 
telling them practically nothing about 
what was going on there. He tore into 
this situation with all the power of 
words he could command. 

At first, no attention was paid to 
him. Gradually, however, people be- 
gan talking about it, began to believe 
what he was writing, saw the govern- 
mental deficiencies he was pointing 
out, and sentiment began to form 
against the city hall ring. Then the 
boys on the inside began to fight back. 
They tried intimidation by threats, 
finally resorted to violence, sending 
the editor’s entire staff, by that time 
consisting of two young reporters, to 
the hospital suffering from a murder- 
ous assault. 

When election time came in the 
spring, however, the mayor and his 
cohorts were turned out of office by 
a smashing majority and the conserva- 
tive and partisan old morning paper 
blamed the sad debacle on the upstart 
little sheet that had so recently come 
into the field. For a number of years 
after this clean-out the city enjoyed 
good government by good men. Re- 
ceiving the ever-increasing gratitude 
of the people, the paper continued to 
grow, ultimately to prosper, and is 
today continuing its public service to 
the community. 

Throughout its first year, and for a 
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number of years thereafter, the little 
paper did not look like much as a 
newspaper. It was crude and poorly 
printed. It had no extensive wire serv- 
ice, few amusement features. But it 
was printing local news fearlessly and 
speaking its mind freely and force- 
fully about local conditions. Its suc- 
cess was attained with a minimum in- 
vestment, less than $50,000. 

I call attention to this bit of case 
history merely to prove my point— 
that it is what you print rather than 
how you print it that counts most in 
newspaper achievement. I am confi- 
dent the experience of this young edi- 
tor and his young newspaper could be 
repeated today, given the right editor 
and the right town or city in which 
to make his start. 


Risinc costs have created a crisis in 
newspaper publishing today. Only the 
stronger papers in large circulation 
fields are making profits. Tail-end pa- 
pers are in a desperate struggle for 
existence; many are folding up. Proph- 
esy is dangerous, but I predict, if pres- 
ent conditions continue, that the num- 
ber of daily newspapers in major cities, 
with the possible exception of New 
York and others with over a million 
population, will be not over two or 
three, and smaller cities will have only 
one or two dailies throughout the na- 
tion. 

Reduction in the total number of 
papers may not be the final answer, 
either. Reduction of size and content 
may well be the ultimate solution. If 
this comes, then a very great change 
will come also in the way the printed 
content is edited and prepared for 
publication. Furthermore, the objec- 
tive likely will shift. 

Today, most of our large newspapers 
seek to print a maximum of news. 
Their aim is to give their readers not 
only running news stories covering all 
events but, in addition, source mate- 
rial and background facts so that the 
reader may form his own estimate of 
the situation from the same material 
the news writer has used. That is a 
fine and laudable service, but it is 
costly in space, wire tolls, reporting, 
copy desk service, and composing 
room time. 

When the smaller, more condensed 
newspaper comes, this sort of coverage 
no longer will be possible. In its place 
I foresee a type of journal which will 
give brief digests of news events, so 
co-ordinated as to appear in their right 
relations each to the other, and, in ad- 
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dition, expert commentary interpret- 
ing and illuminating news develop- 
ments in an entirely factual, impartial 
manner. The effect will be to give the 
reader daily history written not in the 
raw, but with as much appraisal of 
true value and relativity as is possible 
in the short time available to do it. 

Out of the window may have to go 
many of the subsidiary features and 
departments with which we now seek 
to beguile and hold readers. In a sense, 
newspapers may, by the logic of events 
and the irresistible forces of economy, 
have to return to somewhat near the 
size and format, if not the sort of con 
tents, that characterized their histor- 
ical predecessors of a century or more 
ago. 


Ir we are headed that way, and many 
considerations persuade me we are, 
then the standard by which readers 
will judge newspapers will be very dif- 
ferent. Honesty, integrity, and intelli- 
gence of editorial purpose will stand 
out starkly in journals of that type. 
It will be impossible to hide venality 
under a welter of print, to conceal sin- 
ister designs by flamboyant professions 
of virtue. 

Tainted ideas and shoddy news will 
be easily detectable. Papers will have 
to possess character. Individuality will 
count for much. And there is where 
public service will come back into the 
picture as the best of all possible ways 
to win friends among readers and in 
fluence people. 

Now I am perfectly aware that many 
of our newspapers of today render 
splendid public service to their com- 
munities and to the nation. Generally 
speaking, our American press is mili- 
tant. But there is a considerable 
amount of political partisanship mixed 
with the militancy, and not a little 
hooey to curry favor with large busi- 
nesses that control a lot of advertising. 
We could do with a much more uni- 
versal spread of disinterestedness 
among our papers. And it is my can- 
did belief that unless we do insist 
upon having more of it, we, as editors 
and publishers, are not being alert at 
the ramparts we are supposed to be 
watching, namely the ramparts of press 
freedom. 

We need only look at the history and 
quality of newspapers in the dictator- 
ship countries of Europe to read our 
lesson. In Italy, in Germany, in Rus 
sia, yes, and also in Japan, the daily 
press for generations has been the in 
strument of political parties, power- 
ful minority groups or special inter- 
ests. When totalitarianism descended 
upon these lands the newspapers im- 
mediately were seized by government, 
and the people didn’t give a hoot be- 
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cause the papers never had served 
them faithfully. 


THERE should be only one master of 
the American press, and that is the 
whole body of the people who make up 
this nation. 

The people who must rely almost 
wholly on the newspapers for guid- 
ance in public affairs constitute 90 or 
95 per cent of the population of this 
country, so the editor who dedicates 
his services primarily to them is mak- 
ing no mistake. If he wins their favor 
and their loyalty he is fortified, I be- 
lieve, against incursions of any selfish 
interests, governmental or otherwise, 
to limit his freedom to continue his 
services to them. 

I do not wish to inject politics into 
this discussion, but it seems to me we 
have had in our American life these 
past seven years an illustration of how 
great is the appreciation of the people 
for what they regard as sincere effort 
to better their condition. I refer to 
the popularity of President Roosevelt 
among the masses. 

Please understand me. I am making 
no Democratic campaign speech or 
ballyhooing any third-term drive. In 
fact I am unalterably opposed to a 
third term for Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for a number of reasons. If he should 
be nominated I will not vote for him 
unless the international situation 
would make any other course impos- 
sible or the Republican party puts up 
a candidate no self-respecting Amer- 
ican could support, and even then I 
would reserve my right not to vote 
at all. 

But with all due allowance for the 
political use of relief money, for dem- 
agoguery, for failure to keep platform 
promises, I believe the conception of 
F. D. Roosevelt in the minds of mil- 
lions of Americans was, and perhaps 
in lesser numbers today, still is that 
he is a leader whose guiding purpose 


is to do his utmost to make their lot 
better. 


Arrer all, what more worthy pur- 
pose can we imagine than that? What 
more worthy principle to nail at the 
mastheads of our papers, sincerely and 
honestly, I mean, not just as bait for 
the favor of our readers. 

And so what better way to do it than 
to keep ever uppermost the purpose to 
make our newspapers the chief re- 
liance of the people for winning and 
maintaining the precious rights and 


privileges of citizenship, for making 
our United States an even better coun- 
try in which to live and work? 

If your answer is that our news- 
papers have in the main been and still 
are doing this, I will grant you the 
truth of that in some degree, but my 
plea is that we shall, in the future do 
a bigger, a better, and a more united 
job of it. If we thus demonstrate our 
incorruptible purpose to be of con- 
stant service to the people in this way, 
I defy any force, no matter how power- 
ful, to take away our cherished free- 
dom. 


THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Torau unemployment in the writ- 
ing profession is inexcusable. Reward 
and recognition are always available, 
even to the most casual journalist, 
through free lancing. To the young 
and untried journalist, free lancing of- 
fers the double-barrelled opportunity 
of helping him to find his bearings and 
to build up a background in the pro- 
fession. 

A list of national publications which 
have purchased pieces from a writer is 
the most effective evidence of writing 
ability. Free lancing requires alert- 
ness and ingenuity that is best de- 
scribed as the “nose for news.” It is 
the compound ability of seeing possi- 
bilities and being able to utilize them. 

A Saturday Evening Post serial is 
too much to expect from untested au- 
thors. Probably the quickest and 
surest doors to checks and credit lines 
are: (1) Fillers; (2) Contributions or 
suggestions to established features. 
Fillers are usually little known or un- 
usual facts about important people, 
places, and things. 

A few of the markets which are open 








How Can Weekly Newspapers 
Get More Advertising? 


Every available survey, statement or practical demonstration 
pointing the way toward increased lineage—foreign, local or 
classified—is analyzed in THE AMERICAN PRESS magazine, 
the only magazine devoted primarily to the advertising prob- 
lems of smal! town newspapers. Subscription only $1.00 a year. 


THE AMERICAN PRESS 225 w. 39th St., New York 








24 hours of the day and which pay out 
in devalued dollars are as follows: 

American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., 
New York City—Always conducting 
various article contests. Pays $15 for 
accepted suggestions for its “Interest- 
ing People” section. 

Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago—Up to 5 cents a word for fillers, 
50 to 500 words. An active market 
here, which includes historical items 
as well. Probably the best of all filler 
markets. The magazine’s sub-title is 
“A college education in your pocket.” 

Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York 
City—Pays $5 for each item accepted 
for “Keeping Up With the World.” 
This is a believe-it-or-not type of fea- 
ture. Each item is 25 to 50 words. 

Country Gentleman, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia — Consistent 
buyer of contributions to its humor 
page. Jokes and amusing sketches are 
sought. 

Rural Progress, 22 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago—Various departments buy 
“anything and everything of interest 
to the Rural Gentlewoman.” Pays 3 
cents per word and up. Buys original 
jokes for humor page, paying from $2 
to $6. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia—Pays ex- 
cellent rates for material for “Post- 
scripts,” which includes humorous 
skits, sketches, poems, etc. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City—A first-class filler 
market and rates are in the top 
bracket. These shorts should have an 
element of timeliness and run between 
300 and 1,000 words. 

Most publications have some means 
of filling up those gaps in the make- 
up of pages. Poetry is most often re- 
sorted to. By studying a publication, 
it can be seen how the filler situation 
is handled. 
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-THE BOOK BEAT. 





Journalistic Journey 


FLOWING STREAM: THE STORY 
OF FIFTY-SIX YEARS IN AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER LIFE, by Flor- 
ence Finch Kelly. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. xvi + 571 pp. 
$3.75. 


This is the autobiography of one of 
this country’s most distinguished jour- 
nalists. As such it is not only a highly 
interesting personal memoir, but a 
worth-while commentary on the his- 
tory of the period, in so far as her life 
and work touched, recorded, influ- 
enced, or was affected by the ideas and 
events of the times. 

“When I cleaned up my desk for the 
last time, at the end of June, 1936, and 
turned my back on newspaper work, 
after 56 years of it, I think that I was 
probably the dean of newspaper 
women in the United States,” Mrs. 
Kelly writes. “Somewhere among the 
thousands of women who help to cre- 
ate the miles upon miles of printed 
pages Americans read at their break- 
fast tables there may have been one 
whose entrance in journalism ante- 
dated mine. But as far as I know, I 
had spent more years in newspaper 
offices than any other woman still ac- 
tive in newspaper work. My career 
began in the summer of 1880, during 
the vacation after my junior year in 
college, with three months on the To- 
peka Commonwealth, then the lead- 
ing daily newspaper in Kansas, and it 
ended after 30 years on the New York 
Times. Between that first and that 
final job there had been work of many 
kinds on various newspapers all the 
way across the continent—morning 
and afternoon dailies in large and 
small cities, weeklies in country towns, 
syndicate work, free lance work, office 
work, reporting, editorial writing, fea- 
ture articles, drama, art, and book 
criticism.” 

“Flowing Stream,” in the language 
of the author, is “the story of me and 
my life in newspaper offices during 
these 56 years—how I got there, what 
I did, what were the varying environ- 
ments as I moved from one to another 
very different job in some widely dif- 
fering locality, what were some of the 
happenings around me, and how it all 
tied up, not only with the flowing 
stream that was my life, but with the 
broad current of national and world 
life wherein this half century was but 
a tiny section of the mighty and ever- 
lasting stream of time.” 

An important part of Mrs. Kelly’s 
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Book Bulletins 


THE MEXICAN CHALLENGE, by 
Frank L. Kluckhohn. 296 pp. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Ine... New York. 
$2.50, 


Future relations with Uncle Sam’s 
neighbors to the South are attracting 
much attention these days, as a steadily 
growing list of books and articles at 
test. The interest is probably due to in- 
crease as time goes on. 

In this volume, written by the out- 
spoken correspondent for the New York 
Times, relations of the United States 
and Mexico are discussed bluntly and 
fully. The problems of Mexico, condi 
tions there in the past and present, the 
political and economic undercurrents, 
the case for American big business and 
the case for the Mexican Government, 
are presented in a concise manner. 


NEWS IS WHERE YOU FIND I, by 
Frederic William Wile. 505 pp. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis and New York. 
$3.75. 

From a career of 40 years in news 
paper work and a lesser but nonetheless 
brilliant period as one of America’s first 
and foremost radio commentators, Fred 
eric William Wile has penned a swiftly 
moving panorama of his life. 

The chronicle begins at La Porte, Ind., 
his birthplace; touches briefly on col 
lege days at Notre Dame and subsequent 
experiences in the business world, then 
takes up, in 1898, the initial step on the 
journalistic trail as a cub on the Chi 
cago Record. 

Then, moving rapidly forward, the 
Wile pathway shifts to England, then to 
Berlin for a long period as correspond 
ent for the Chicago Daily News, the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the New York Times. 
He saw and reported the signs of ap 
proaching conflict. Northcliffe called 
him to the London Daily Mail. War and 
post-war experiences were followed by 
his appointment as chief of the Wash 
ington bureau of the Philadelphia Pub 
lic Ledger and, since 1923, as a colum 
nist and editorial writer for the Wash 
ington Star. 











work was for the New York Times 
Book Review, in the development of 
which she played a major role. What 
she has to say about reviewers and 
literary criticism may be read with 
profit by all those who have to do 
with books—readers as well as au- 
thors, publishers, and reviewers. 

The book reviewer, in her judgment, 
is “the author’s interpreter to the pub- 
lic” and as such “it his first duty to 
set forth simply, briefly, and accu- 
rately a bird’s-eye view of the book’s 
content, the author’s purpose, the 
viewpoint from which he approaches 
his subject, and whether or not he re- 
veals himself as competent to deal with 
. 

Mrs. Kelly points out that “there is 
a type of so-called criticism devoted 
mainly to telling an author how much 
better his book would have been if 
he had made some other kind of book 
out of it.” She very wisely brands 
this type of writing as “unjust, egotis- 
tical, ignorant, and, at its worst, fan- 
tastic.” 
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“Still more reprehensible,” she con 
tinues, “is the kind of alleged literary 
criticism devoted mainly to being cyni- 
cally amusing at the expense of the 
author and his book. Since the custom 
of dealing with books by the old 
method of literary discussion has been 
largely displaced by that of treating 
them as news, it is not now often in- 
dulged in except by brash young writ- 
ers who put an exaggerated estimate 
on their sense of humor.” 

Mrs. Kelly writes at length about 
three American journalists “whom I 
count as outstanding men of genius in 
the newspaper field”—Charles H. Tay 
lor, Boston Globe; William Randolph 
Hearst, “czar of a newspaper empire”; 
and Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 
Each of these, she explains, “acquired 
a moribund newspaper property that 
was tottering on its last legs on the 
very edge of that grave into which so 
many once proud journals have fallen, 
and by his own efforts and creative 
powers rejuvenated it and built it up 
into prosperity, influence, and power.” 
Mrs. Kelly analyzes the aims, methods, 
ideals, personalities, and sources of in 
fluence of each of these three giants of 
modern journalism. 

The author also gives special atten 
tion to the story of women in Ameri 
can journalism, noting in particular its 
influence on the feminist movement, 
its present importance, and its signifi 
cance for the women engaged in this 
work. She writes about education for 
journalism, the American Newspaper 
Guild, and many other topics vital to 
the profession to which she has given 
so many years and in which she has 
acquitted herself so admirably. 

In addition to this autobiography 
and her many newspaper articles, Mrs. 
Kelly has written “What America Did: 
An Everyman’s Account of Participa 
tion in the World War,” “With Hoops 
of Steel,” “The Delafield Affair,” 
“Rhoda of the Underground,” “Fate 
of Felix Brand,” “The Dixons,” and 
“Emerson’s Wife and Other Western 
Stories.”—Joun E. Drewry, Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism, The Uni 
versity of Georgia. 
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Inprana has launched a “National 
Tall Story” contest to find the best 
tall story teller in the Fourth Estate. 
Only newspapermen and women are 
eligible. Deadline for entries will be 
Jan. 15, 1940. Outright fabrications are 
not eligible. Eligible yarns must never 
have been printed in any publication 
and must be essentially one of those 
legendary stories told and _ retold 
among newspaper people. Winner of 
the contest will be announced at the 
annual Gridiron banquet in the spring, 
will be crowned king of story tellers 
and will receive a gold key symbolic 
of his new found fame. 

The nine runner-ups will receive 
awards. Judges of the contest will be 
Irvin S. Cobb, Lowell Thomas, and a 
third equally famous journalist yet to 
be announced. The chapter hopes to 
assemble a permanent collection of 
the stories, and perhaps publish them. 
Entries should be mailed to the Sigma 
Delta Chi Tall Story Contest, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Indiana cooperated with the depart- 
ment of journalism in staging the an- 
nual journalism conference on the 
campus Sept. 30. The chapter’s large 
Don Mellett Memorial Den was turned 
over to visiting editors. More than 60 
alumni of the chapter attended the an- 
nual reunion. 

* 

Four past national presidents of 
SDX recently met in Indianapolis to 
talk over old times. They were: 
James A. Stuart, managing editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, 1927; Edwin V. 
O’Neel, publisher, Hagerstown (Ind.) 
Exponent, 1930; Walter R. Humphrey, 
editor, Temple (Texas) Telegram, 
1934; and Prof. John E. Stempel, head, 
Department of Journalism, Indiana 
University. Mr. and Mrs. Stuart en- 
tertained the other past presidents and 
their wives at dinner Oct. 8. 


CHASE S. OSBORN, author, pub- 
lisher, and former governor of Mich- 
igan—SDX’s first national honorary 
president—was honored Oct. 5 at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., with a community 
celebration. Schools, civic, and patri- 
otic organizations and townfolk gen- 
erally joined in the tribute. 


The country’s leaders in press, radio, 
political and business circles joined in 
paying tribute Oct. 14 to George Ban- 
nerman Dealey, president of the Dal- 
las Morning News and “Dean of Amer- 
ican Journalism” on the sixty-fifth an- 
niversary of Mr. Dealey’s entrance 
into journalism. Hundreds of promi- 
nent men from all parts of the coun- 
try were in Dallas to join in the trib- 
ute. Mr. Dealey, a national honorary 
member of SDX, was born in Man- 
chester, England, Sept. 18, 1859, and 
came to this country with his father 
in 1870. As a young boy he held 
many jobs, pumping a pipe organ, 
working in a candy factory, for a fruit 
store, office boy for a cotton broker, 
with a leather finding company, in a 
hotel restaurant, and as messenger 
boy. He began newspaper work as an 
office boy on the Galveston News at 


$3 a week. 
* 


Clarence K. Streit (Montana ’19), 
former foreign correspondent for the 
New York Times, author of “Union 
Now” and other books was speaker at 
a public meeting Oct. 25 cosponsored 
by the MONTANA SDX and Theta 
Sigma Phi chapters. . . . The DRAKE 
chapter took an active part in staging 
the convention of the Associated Col- 
legiate Press, held in Des Moines Oct. 


26-28. 
* 


ELMO SCOTT WATSON, editor, the 
Publishers’ Auxiliary and national 
president of SDX, was principal 
speaker at the 18th annual convention 
of the South Dakota High School Press 
Association, Oct. 20, at Brookings. 
Watson was guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE chapter Oct. 21. The chapter 
presented him with an engraved cig- 
arette case-lighter. Sidelight on the 
luncheon: Max Baer, California pu- 
gilist, happened into the hotel lobby 
and was nabbed by the chapter for 
its meeting. Word comes that Maxie 
told Watson to quit tickling when the 
latter landed one on Maxie’s chin—for 
the sake of the camera, of course. . . . 
All newspapermen and printers in 
South Dakota have been invited to at- 
tend a showing Nov. 8 of a moving pic- 
ture, “Newspaper Character,” released 
by Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
and sponsored by the South Dakota 
State chapter. 

Irving Dilliard, editorial writer, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and SDX vice- 
president in charge of undergraduate 
chapters, visited the MISSOURI chap- 
ter Oct. 31. . . . James Irwin (Wiscon- 
sin Professional) and William Zalkan 
(Missouri ’27) are the new president 


and secretary, respectively, of the 
ST. LOUIS Professional chapter. 

The WISCONSIN chapter, with 21 
active members, last year ranked sec- 
ond scholastically among all profes- 
sional fraternities on the campus, with 
an average of 2.025—the average for 
all professional organizations being 
1.809. The pledge class of Sigma Delta 
Chi scored 2.190 to gain first place 
among pledges classes of all profes- 
sional fraternities on the campus. 


MAarqQuETtTe began its activities 
for the year with a smoker for 50 
junior and senior journalism majors. 
Initiation of 13 pledges will be held 
Nov. 19. The chapter will shortly re- 
sume publication of its monthly chap- 
ter news letter, SDX News. .. . The 
GRINNELL chapter was host to the 
Iowa State High School Press Confer- 
ence Oct. 5, 6, and 7... . GEORGIA 
is sponsoring a Board of Student Pub- 
lications, composed of the editors of 
all student publications, to bring about 
more cooperation and unified editorial 
action. While most chapters are feel- 
ing touches of winter, the Georgia men 
are enjoying week-end fish fries these 
days. ... An “all-expense week-end,” 
through which three student repre- 
sentatives of each of the state’s 18 
junior colleges are brought to the cam- 
pus, is being sponsored by the Geor- 
gia chapter. 

MINNESOTA, in cooperation with 
the Theta Sigma Phi chapter, spon- 
sored the “Third Annual all-Jour- 
nalism Dogwatch” Oct. 12, a get- 
acquainted party for all journalism 
students. The program included 
speeches by newspapermen, humor- 
ous skits, and a “feed.” The chapter, 
in cooperation with local professional 
members, is now working to reestab- 
lish the Twin Cities professional chap- 
ter... . WISCONSIN held the first of 
its winter forums Oct. 26, on “Foot- 
ball and the News.” The University’s 
school of journalism has issued the 
second edition of its alumni directory, 
listing 1,184 graduates since 1906. A 
reunion of journalism graduates is 
planned for June 15, 1940. 

MONTANA, in cooperation with the 
Theta Sigma Phi chapter, sponsored 
an orientation party Oct. 11 for new 
journalism students. A tour of the 
journalism building and printing plant, 
chalk talk by a student caricaturist, 
and a pictorial review of the history of 
the school of journalism by Dean 
Stone, were included on the pro- 





Where SDX Men Meet 


Detroit Professional Chapter luncheon every 
Thursday, 12 noon, Cafe Old Madrid. 
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WHO -: WHAT - WHERE 





Asst. Pror. James L. C. Forp, of the 
University of Wisconsin School of Jour- 
nalism, is on leave this year and will 
teach at the University of Oregon. 


Pror. Cuartes M. Hutren of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Oregon 
is on leave and will join the Stanford 
University faculty for the year. 


Hat Burnett, formerly with the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System and station 
WBBM in Chicago, joined the staff of 
WISN, Milwaukee, Sept. 20, as sales pro- 
motion and merchandising manager. 


Dr. LaurRENcE R. CAMPBELL, lecturer on 
the faculty of Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, for the 
past year, is now assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Illinois. 


OrMAN WANAMAKER (Kansas °39) is a 
member of the staff of Fraternity Month 
magazine, St. Paul. 


Dann O. Taser (Ohio State ’20), pub- 
lic relations counsel, became director of 
public relations for the Department of 
Highways, State of Ohio, Sept. 1. 


JONATHAN Eppy (Cornell ’24), formerly 
executive vice-president of the American 
Newspaper Guild, is now on the editorial 
staff of the New York Daily News. 


ANDERSON Browne (Washington & Lee 
’35) is now publisher of the Gilroy (Calif.) 
Evening Dispatch, a daily, and the Gil- 
roy Advocate, a weekly newspaper. 


Tep Retrr (Wisconsin ’39) left the Mil- 
ford (Ia.) Mail Oct. 1 to take complete 
charge of the news and advertising de- 
partments of the Lyon County Leader 
and the Larchwood Leader, both pub- 
lished at Rock Rapids, Iowa. 


Morco Morrow, assistant publisher of 
Capper Publications at Topeka, Kan., was 
honored Oct. 18 with a testimonial lunch- 
eon commemorating his completion of 
30 years of service on the board of di- 
rectors of the Agricultural Publishers 
Association. Morrow served on the exec- 
utive council of Sigma Delta Chi for two 
years. 


Cuartes E. Locan (Illinois ’33), direc- 
tor of publicity for radio station WBBM, 
Chicago, gave one of a series of graduate 
lectures Oct. 23 for journalism students 
at the University of Illinois. 


New chancellor of the University of 
Kansas this year is Deane W. MALorrT, 
a member of Sigma Delta Chi graduated 
from KU in 1921. 


Tyvus Butter and Louis GrirritH, grad- 
uates in journalism in 1935 and 1939 at 
the University of Georgia, have been 
added to the journalism faculty at that 
university. Butler will serve as assistant 
professor and Griffith as an assistant. 


Pyke Jounson, for many years man- 
ager of the Washington office of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, re- 
cently was elected executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. A former news- 
paper editor in Denver, Johnson has 
served as secretary of the Highway Edu- 
cation Board and as president of the 
American Trade Association Executives. 
He was an executive councilor of Sigma 
Delta Chi in 1912-13. 
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Personal Paragraphs 





Charles E. Rogers 


Prof. Rogers, head of the depart- 
ment of industrial journalism and 
printing at Kansas State College, has 
been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of technical journalism and edi- 
tor of the agricultural experiment 
station bulletins at Iowa State College, 
succeeding the late Blair Converse. 
He will take up his new duties at 
Ames in December. 

Prof. Rogers is a native of Missouri 
where he was born on May 5, 1892. 
He was graduated from the University 
of Oklahoma in 1914 and became a 
reporter on the staff of the Tulsa 
World. The next year he joined the 
staff of the Kansas City Star as a 
copy reader and feature writer and 
remained there until the United 
States entered the World War. He 
enlisted as a private and came out 
of the war as a first lieutenant. 

In 1919 he became an associate pro- 
fessor on the Kansas State staff and 
was made a professor and head of 
the industrial journalism department 
in 1925. Awarded the M.S. degree in 
1926, in 1931-32 he was a visiting in- 
structor in journalism at Stanford 
University where he obtained an A.M. 
degree. In 1934 he was given a leave 
of absence from Kansas State to serve 
with the division of information of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration in Washington and returned 
to Manhattan the next year. 

Prof. Rogers served as secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism in 1929 and president of that 
organization in 1934. He is a member 
of Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma Delta Chi, national pro- 
fessional journalistic fraternity, of 
which he has served as executive 
councilor and vice president in charge 
of expansion. 

He is the author of “Journalistic 


Vocations” (1931, revised edition, 
1937), co-author of “Agricultural 
Journalism” (1936) and writer of 
the bulletins, “Stories Farm Paper 
Editors Want” and “How to Gather 
and Write Farm News.” In 1936 
Prof. Rogers became editor of the 
Kansas Magazine, an annual publica 
tion of regional literature published at 
K. S. C., and through his efforts the 
Kansas Magazine Publishing Com- 
pany was organized at Manhattan. 

He was married in 1918 to Miss 
Sadie Bernstein of Salt Lake City, 
Utah. They have one son, William 
C. Rogers, who is a student at the 
University of Chicago. 





Robert Carrington Pebworth, Jr., was 
born Aug. 29 to Mr. and Mrs. Roserr C. 
PespwortH, Chicago. Mr. Pebworth, for- 
merly managing editor of Automobile and 
Trailer Travel magazine, is now manag 
ing editor of the News-Graphic, employe 
publication of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


GeorceE Betts (Louisiana State ’39) has 
joined the Kent State University depart 
ment of journalism staff, at Kent, Ohio. 


Rosert W. Jones, professor of journal 
ism at the University of Washington, has 
completed a treatise on the Legal Reg- 
ulation of the Press, to be published by 
the Washington Law Book Company. 


Epwarp J. Hancock (Purdue Profes 
sional), editor and publisher of the Rush 
ville (Ind.) Republican and the Greens 
burg Daily News, was a principal speaker 
at a recent short course on publicity writ 
ing sponsored by the Butler University 
department of journalism, assisted by the 
Butler chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


RicHarp C. WIiLson has been named 
state forum counselor by the U. S. Office 
of Education to direct its federal forum 
project for the State of Wisconsin. The 
work is carried on in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin extension 
division. 





Salesman Wanted 


An exceptional opportunity in its 
sales department is now open for a 
young man (preferably under 30) who 
has ambition and ability to sell fea- 
tures for the McNaught Syndicate, 
Inc., which has listed among its stars 
such names as Will Rogers, O. O. 
McIntyre, Irvin Cobb, Al Smith, and 
William Jennings Bryan. Our stars 
today include ‘Mortimer and Charlie” 
by Edgar Bergen, “Joe Palooka” by 
Ham Fisher, “New York Day by 
Day” by Charles B. Driscoll, ‘Jimmie 
Fidler in Hollywood” and other lead- 
ing features. 


McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
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I Cover the Movie Front 


[Concluded from page 4} 


line of it, because he’s outraged when- 
ever he finds that he has been double- 
crossed. It’s just that he lives in some 
sort of dream world and unerringly 
rejects the legitimate items and ap- 
proves the phonies. 

Not long ago I was sitting in a pub- 
licity office waiting for an interview 
date, and the planter was fuming about 
a shortage of news for that columnist. 
I said, “How long has it been since a 
sun arc fell on Alice Faye? Or maybe 
it could just graze her and catch her 
costume on fire.” 

The planter said, “Say—thanks— 
that’s an angle!” He telephoned the 
correspondent and put on a perform- 
ance of breathlessness that would 
have done credit to any actor on the 
lot: “Good story—wait’ll I get my 
breath—just dashed up from Stage 12 
—big lamp fell off a catwalk and lit 
on Alice Faye!—well, not on her ex- 
actly, but right by her—and a red-hot 
carbon set her dress on fire.” 

That was big news! Eight-column 
banner line and two-column picture! 

The so-called spot-news in Holly- 
wood really is the legitimate but sel- 
dom exciting stuff, such as castings of 
stars in pictures, purchases of stories, 
illnesses of players and so on. But 
here’s a situation that couldn’t exist 
anywhere else in the world: The 
choicer items for the day are split up 
and portioned out exclusively to the 
few columnists who use that type of 
news. The result, you see, is that 
everybody has some sort of beat on 
everybody else. None of them, of 
course, has complete coverage, but 
they don’t seem to mind. 





PERHAPS it isn’t awfully important 
what is written about Hollywood. But 
it is distressing to see bored writers 
lose their perspective and sense of 
humor. For example, too many writ- 
ers are inclined to accept elaborate 
publicity stunts as honest happenings 
or, if they smell too badly, to ignore 
them completely. You’d think, in- 
stead, they’d get some fun out of lam- 
pooning the press agents and letting 
their readers in on the laugh. 

That Ann Sheridan-Oomph Girl 
contest was a natural. Any reporter 
even half awake must have recognized 
days in advance that the whole thing 
was a frameup between Warner press 
agents, the publicist for a swanky ho- 
tel where the dinner was held, and a 
hand-picked jury of publicity-hungry 
artists and men-about-town. 


So what happened? So photogra- 
phers and reporters stood around and 
gravely recorded the well-rehearsed 
developments. Even some of the big 
national magazines, which are awful 
suckers at times, treated the thing 
seriously. 

There are many such stunts, though 
they’re not all as slick as the one engi- 
neered by Norman Krasna before he 
graduated into playwriting. Krasna 
had to do something for Loretta Young, 
so he invented the Cultural Arts Guild 
of America and announced that it had 
chosen Miss Young as having made 
the greatest cultural and intellectual 
advancement during the year. Next 
he hired a professional-looking extra 
from Central Casting, borrowed a sil- 
ver cup from Warners’ property de- 
partment, and wrote a fine speech. 


- The extra delivered the speech and 


cup to the radiant Miss Young while 
reporters and photographers and news- 
reel cameras took it all in. 


Sort nonsense comes from the 
publicity departments literally by the 
bale. Now and then I run a column 
of hokum that’s so ridiculous it re- 
quires no comment. Odd and wonder- 
fully talented pets owned by the stars 
are favorite subjects. So are mechan- 
ical marvels which the stars invent in 
their spare time. I cherish especially 
the story about Pat O’Brien’s tattooed 
chest. The ships and mermaids had to 
be removed for his screen work, but 
he regarded them with so much senti- 
ment that he had all the skin peeled 
off his chest and made into a lamp- 
shade. 

There are 200 press agents in the 
movie studios; most of them earn 
every dime of their rather good sal- 
aries. Recently the Screen Publicists’ 
Guild reached an agreement with the 
producers on a $100 minimum and a 
44-hour week. The $100 minimum is 
for senior press agents, and the way 
you tell a senior from a junior is that 
the former has at least two stomach 
ulcers. 

The best press agents already are 
paid well above the minimum—$150 
and even $200 a week. The top salary 
for the head of any studio publicity 
department is $950 a week. 

Very few of these jobs, top or bot- 
tom, offer any real security. A new 
executive, moving into a studio, often 
sweeps out everybody. The Samuel 
Goldwyn Studio, even without execu- 


tive changes, had three publicity chiefs 
in three months. 


THE setup of a publicity department 
is only faintly like a newspaper staff. 
The reporters are called unit men. A 
unit man is assigned to cover a pic- 
ture from the beginning of production 
to the preview. He has to write sev- 
eral stories a day, some on order from 
the correspondents and some for the 
daily releases that are mailed out by 
the ton. He also has to accompany 
correspondents to the set and stay with 
them. 

When you get to know them, unit 
men are very useful. Most of them 
will give tips on stories which they 
wouldn’t dare write themselves. With- 
out exception they are former news- 
papermen and are still, at heart, good 
reporters. At heart, too, they are 
pretty unhappy about the amount of 
distorted junk which has to be turned 
out according to studio policy. 

Their copy goes to a sort of city 
editor, who distributes it to the local 
and syndicate and wire-service “plant- 
ers.” The planers are the unhappiest 
men in all Hollywood. They get gray 
and gaunt, and they do have stomach 
ulcers, and one actually developed a 
felon on a finger from dialing his tele- 
phone all day. 

They catch hell from everybody— 
from producers, stars, correspondents 
and the Hays Office. They catch it for 
telling the truth and for telling un- 
truths. They’re blamed for stories they 
didn’t plant, and when a spicy hunk 
of scandal begins to get around and 
seems about to break into local print, 
the planters must try to persuade their 
friends on the papers to kill the story. 

A planter is always pleading or ap- 
peasing or evading. He gets so he can 
look you straight in the eye and lie— 
and keep on lying even when he knows 
that you know he’s lying. Unless you 
are thoughtless or unkind, you don’t 
get mad, because you know the fel- 
low is only doing his job. You must 
say, “No” and he says, “Okay,” and 
the subject is dropped. 

But I didn’t intend to indict corre- 
spondents or press agents. Mostly I 
just wanted to explain about some of 
the things that can happen to a news- 
paperman when he gets into the crazy, 
cumbersome machinery of a place like 
Hollywood. And I wanted to remind 
you that your inner, personal integ- 
rity is a very nice thing to keep. 





Russet, V. Hammarcren, former head 
of the department of journalism at But- 
ler University in Indianapolis, is now 
head of the journalism department at 
Denver University, having taken over his 
new duties at the beginning of the col- 
lege year. 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


Gorrell, editor of the Pulaski County 
Democrat, published at Winamac, Ind.: 


Pickled 


Pickle Picker 


Picked Up for Pensive 
Period in Parish 
Pen 


That one sort of explains itself. 
Then there’s this one, clipped from the 
Bell-Enterprise, of Remsen, Iowa, by 
Edward F. Mason, Assistant Professor 
of Journalism at the University of 
Iowa: 

Well, Well, Well—That’s the History of 
Remsen’s Water Department Up to Present 


Were still getting war headlines— 
and of these we liked the one sent by 
J. M. DeVoe, editor of the Sylvania 


News, Emporium, Pa., which he had 
clipped from the Philadelphia Record 
on the morning following Hitler’s last 
“peace” speech: 


FRANCE SAYS NO! 
ENGLAND SAYS ‘Ne! 


DeVoe notes that the first five words 
were in 72 point or larger and the last 
“NO” in about 24 point. 

Succinct, too, was the 8 col. line 
“ONE MORE CHANCE” written by 
Jerome D. Rowland, editor, for the 
La Grande (Ore.) Evening Observer 
over a story to the effect Britain and 
France were consulting on a second 
ultimatum to Germany. 

From the same paper came this 
lively head, written by Matt Kramer: 


Yassuh, We All 
Raise Cotton 
Heah in La Gran’ 


We Who Work with Words 


[Concluded from page 7} 


attacks, raps and lashes until he’s 
plainly punch-drunk .. . but without 
the badly needed “heigh-ho and a bot- 
tle of rum.” 


Because it is short and fits into 
headlines nicely, Butch Hawkshaw 
uses another handy word to a fare- 
you-well. That word is “cite.” Ac- 
cording to Expert Noah Webster “cite” 
means to put in motion, to excite, to 
call upon officially or authoritively 
appear before a court. To call or sum- 
mon. To bring forward, allege or re- 
fer to, as for support, proof, illusira- 
tion or confirmation. To bespeak, to 
indicate. 

But does Hawkshaw use it in any of 
these senses? No indeed. He writes: 


BUSINESS BOOM 
CITED FOR ’40 


or 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 
CITED BY LABOR LEADERS 


In the first headline, Hawkshaw 
used “cite” as “predict,” and in the 
second head as “pointed out,” yet ac- 
tually the word doesn’t have that 
meaning at all. 

Another word often misused in 
headlines, because it is short and 
handy, is “fete.” Writes Hawkshaw on 
a story telling that the Chamber of 
Commerce presented Mr. John Jones 
with a certificate for outstanding 
civic work: 
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JONES FETED 
BY C. OF C. 


Actually fete, the verb, means to 
feast or honor with a festival. So 
Jones couldn’t be feted unless the 
presentation of the certificate was 
made at a dinner given in his honor. 

Hawkshaw also writes: 


Parade to Fete Memorial Day. 


This, too, is incorrect as there is no 
festival connected with a parade, un- 
less I’ve been missing out on some 
free feeds! 


Now that I’ve got my fellow crafts- 
men wobbly and hanging on the ropes 
in the ninth round of this 10-round 
bout, I'll wind up and swing a hay- 
maker from the floor for the final kayo 
by telling them how I handle the writ- 
ing of headlines! 

When Mr. Roosevelt criticizes a 
group in the House trying to block 
one of his favorite programs, I am orig- 
inal and write: “F. D. R. Attacks 
House Bloc.” 

When I write a headline that a 
business boom is predicted for next 
year, I jot down: “Boom Cited for 
1940.” “Cited” is a very handy word 
and one every copyreader should have 
at his fingertips. 

As for a headline on the Barrymore- 
Barrie romance going on the rocks, 
what is more apropos than: “Ariel, 
Caliban Seek Divorce”? 
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We speak 
your language 





ON PROBLEMS OF 


LAYOUT AND DESIGN 
NEWSPAPER MAKEUP 
CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING 
NEWS GATHERING 


and a host of related subjects. 
And we've been speaking that 
language for years—57 of them 
to be exact. Naturally we feel 
that the accumulated experi- 
ences of these years places us 
in a position to be of greater 
help to you. That's why we 
want you as a subscriber to 
National Printer Journalist. No 
other publication covers the 
field so thoroughly—no other 
gives you so much for your 
money. 


Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST 


219 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 
SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 








Wanted! 


If you can qualify for any of these 
jobs—now open—send particulars im- 
mediately— 


1. Associate editor, national trade pub 
lication; degree in electrical or mechani 
cal engineering required, with editorial 
experience. 35 years old or less; $175-$200 
month. Chicago 

2. Young advertising man, experience 
selling ‘“‘second”’ paper, to take over ad 


vertising department of southwestern 
small daily. 
3. Young man with all-around weekly 


newspaper experience, to take charge of 
new Indiana weekly; must operate Lino 
type and be eligible for union card. Time 


divided on news, advertising, shop. $30 
$40 week. 

4. Journalism teacher-publicity man for 
large state college. Requires M.A. degree, 
five years’ newspaper experience; agri 
cultural background desirable 

5. Salesman, young, qualified to sell 
features for leading newspaper syndicate 
Good salary, opportunities 

6. Editor, weekly newspaper, Chicago 


area. Four to five years’ experience 


Send full details to 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, ill. 


A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 
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